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later, in 1003. There was no descendant of Otto the Great to take the Imperial crown, and Henry of Bavaria, the nearest representative of the Saxon line, was made king.
Henry II. was pious, patient, and pedestrian. Having no ideals in particular, but a substantial endowment of common sense, he devoted himself to the work immediately before him of strengthening the German kingdom against the growing power of Slavonic Poland on the east, and of increasing the temporal power of the German bishops and abbots; perhaps with the conscious intention of making them steady adherents of the Crown as against the independence of the hereditary nobles. With the churchmen he obtained such credit that in later years he was reputed a saint. Henry's absorption in German affairs was very beneficial to Germany itself; but by him Italy was entirely neglected. There the nobles were left to go their own way. The control of the papal elections passed practically into the hands of the Counts of Kusculum, with results very similar to those when the Crescenti of Tuscany had held the control in the tent hcentury.
Henry had no children, and when he died in 1024 Conrad of Swabia, called the Salic, was elected German king. The election was largely the work of that party among the churchmen who resented the Cluniac prepossessions of the Ottos and of Henry II. himself. Conrad was descended from the daughter of Otto the Great and her husband, the Salian Frank Conrad the Red, of Lorraine.
Conrad's position was at first extremely dubious, but was practically secured by the loyalty of his cousins, Conrad of Carinthia, who had at first been put forward as a rival, and the churchman Bruno, who was made Bishop of Toul. The new German king, vigorous and clearheaded, was determined to recover his supremacy in Italy. Thither he went in 1026, received the Lombard crown, compelled the unruly nobles to submission, and in the following year was crowned Emperor at Rome. He held down rebellious dukes and counts, successfully imposed his own overlordship on the Poles, and added to the Empire the kingdom of Lower Burgundy or the Arelate, which was left to him in 1032 by the childless old King Rudolph III.; though Conrad did not make good his claim against a rival candidate without an appeal to arms. Thus the whole of what had at one time been the middle kingdom once more formed a part of the Empire.
It was the definite intention of Conrad to make the kingship and t&e Empire hereditary, and to this end he secured at an early stage the recognition of his young son Henry as his successor. But he sought to further the principle of heredity by establishing the rule of hereditary succession among the holders of the smaller fiefs. Perhaps the tnala purpose he had in view was to break up the supreme danger to the power of the Crown involved in the progress of the feudal system. In practice the tendency was for all the lesser men to make